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of Prague in June 1848 would have been no less praiseworthy, and politically more effective. If, on the other hand, the Czech Liberals who followed Palacky, instead of negotiating a compromise with the Court, had cooperated with revolutionary Vienna in May and June 1848 in order to overthrow the Hapsburgs, or had even rallied round the Viennese insurrection in October, the Court and Army would have lacked the opportunity of recovery in Innsbruck and Olomouc, and of winning in Italy those cheap laurels which restored their prestige. The Czechs could not be expected to support a Viennese movement dominated by primitive German nationalism, without guarantees from the German side that the Austro-Germans would help to create a free federation on democratic foundations when Haps-burg absolutism had been destroyed. The left wing of the Austro-Germaiis were ready to support a policy of democratic federalism only after the German and Austrian defeats of 1848 had reduced the chances of making effective such agreements as were ultimately reached at Kremsier. The attitude of the moderate, bourgeois wing of the Austro-Germans, which was to play a leading part at Kremsier, was expressed by its poet, Grillparzer, who in summer 1848 had sung cc In thy camp, there is Austria " in celebration of Radecky's victories over the Italians, which were to prepare the way for Windischgratz's victories over the Austrian nationalities, and over Vienna.
It is evident that those national antagonisms that were later to render a return to the Kremsier compromise impossible, were in 1848 already sufficiently developed to prevent an agreement when there were still good chances of defeating the reactionaries. There \$ras a social as well as a national split within the Austrian revolutionary movement which was even more fatal. After their emancipation by an Act of the Constituent Assembly (September 7, 1848), the peasants held aloof from the issues to be decided in the towns : Kudlich, their famous leader, who had proposed emancipation in Parliament, was no more successful in his attempts, a month later, to induce the peasants of Upper and Lower Austria to support revolutionary Vienna, than the Prague insurgents had been in June, when they had hoped to secure the support of their peasant co-nationals.1 The fault did not lie entirely with the peasants; for not only the Polish nobility and the chauvinist Sudeten-Germans, but even the representatives of the Czech middle classes resented the political influence of the
1 See above, p. 163.